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Chapter the instrumentality of British representatives only,
in' which might affect the Dominions. A crucial instance
was the conclusion in 1923 and ratification of the treaty
of Lausanne, for Canada, which had not been invited
to be separately represented at the Conference of
Lausanne, declined to hold that it was bound by the
treaty arrived at in the same sense as it was bound by
treaties concluded through its own spokesmen. Mr.
Mackenzie Bang admitted that the signature and rati-
fication had effect and applied to Canada, thus ter-
minating the war, but he maintained that Canada
remained free to decide, in the event of any effort being
made by Turkey to disregard the treaty, to what extent
Canada should render aid. This incident called promi-
nently attention to the necessity that any Dominion
should take part in the negotiation of any treaty by
which obligations were to be imposed upon it,1 and the
Imperial Conference of 1926 definitely disposed of the
issue. The suggestion of Sir R. Borden in 1919 was
revived. The Crown in future was to appoint pleni-
potentiaries in such a manner as to make it clear what
parts of the Empire would be bound by their signature
and by ratification, so that a treaty would no longer
be capable of interpretation as binding parts of the
Empire which were not represented at the signature
thereof. The Dominions might of course entrust their
interests to the British plenipotentiaries, but in that
case the latter would be empowered to sign expressly
for the Dominions concerned.
It will be seen that this procedure, which has been
1 Canada in th&Tm Alone Case (1929), Can. Bar Eeview, vii 407-10,
admitted the binding force of the treaty of January 23, 1924, with the
United States, though it was not signed for Canada. But the Imperial
Conference of 1923 had approved the doctrine.